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The  importance  of  the  union  to  the  security  of  the  peace,  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  our  citizens,  and  the  promotion  of  "the 
wealth,  power  and  resources"  of  the  nation,  is  deeply  felt,  and  dis- 
tinctly acknowledged  by  every  man  of  sound  head  and  pure  heart. 
Whatever  measures,  therefore,  have  even  a  remote  tendency 
to  destroy  or  impair  it,  must  be  regarded  with  disapprobation, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  counteracted.  Should  any  foreign  nations  be 
jealous  of  our  prosperity,  and  desirous  of  retarding  our  advance- 
ment, they  niust  rejoice  at,  and,  if  any  opportunity  offer,  en- 
courage, whatever  affords  a  glimmering  hope  of  such  a  disas- 
trous result  as  a  separation  of  the  union. 

There  are  two  subjects  which  have  this  tendency,  and  which  de- 
serve the  most  serious  reflection  of  the  public.  The  first  is, 
the  unceasing  efforts  of  many  of  our  citizens  to  inculcate  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  universal  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  in  this  country.  The  other  is,  the  threats  of  resist- 
ance to  the  tariff,  and  those,  sufficiently  plain,  of  separation,  in 
the  event  of  its  being  extended,  which  have  of  late  appeared  in  some 
of  the  (let  me  say,  intemperate)  resolutions  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed in  one  or  two  of  the  southern  States. 

For  the  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  calm  discussion  of  the 
first,  to  which  I  request  the  sober  consideration  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens. On  the  second  1  may  at  a  future,  but  not  distant  day,  offer 
some  observations. 

That  slavery  in  every  form  is  an  evil that  to  the  extent  in 

which  it  exists  in  this  country,  it  is  a  great  and  alarming  one — and 
that  it  is  a  subject  of  reproach  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  old 
world,  is  not,  I  believe,  denied  by  any  rational  citizen,  whether 
slave-holder  or  abolitionist.  Eut  that  those  who  thus  reproach 
us,  are  not  aware  of  the  immense  difficulty  of  removing  the  evil, 
is  equally  clear. 

I  will  not,  for  a  moment,  allow  myself  to  believe,  that  those  who 
have  enrolled  themselves  as  advocates  for  universal  emancipation, 
are  actuated  by  any  other  than  benevolent  motives.  But  while  I 
cheerfully  admit  their  motives  to  be  benevolent,  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieving that  some  of  their  efforts,  particularly  those  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  them,  have  a  pernicious  tendency.  It  would  argue  a 
slender  knovvIed;^e  of  history  and  of  the  human  heart,  always  to  infer 
sinister  motives  from  measures  of  a  disastrous  tendency.  Some  of 
the  most  ruinous  measures  recorded  in  the  historic  page,  have  ema- 
nated from  persons  acting  conscientiously,  but  froni  erroneous  im- 
pressions.   ^Vifh  the  motives  of  the  parties  in  the  present  case,  we 
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V  S  .ib*v€  no  concern.     Oai  bi4,>iiipss  !<>  witli  tlie  probable  result  of  their 
tfl'ortb  in  llie  event  or  llieir  success. 

In  (diler  to  pie'^ent  the  subject  fully  before  the  public,  it  is  pro- 
per to  t.ike  into  lonsitleration  the  nuuiber,  at  the  date  of  the  last 
census,  of  the  nnrurtunule  beings  in  wlutse  case  we  are  culled  u|)on 
to  interfere,  and  the  number  of  v, lute  citizens  ill  the  slave-liold- 
ios  States. 


Maryland, 

Virginia, 

Korib  Carolinn, 

Souili  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Kentucicy, 

Tennessee, 

Lonisiuna, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 


Fnr.r.  Whites. 

Slaves. 

260,222 

107,398. 

603.074 

425.153. 

4)9,300 

205.017. 

237,440 

258,475. 

189,566 

149,656. 

414.644 

126,732. 

339.727 

80,107. 

73,383 

69,064. 

96,245 

47,439. 

42,176 

32,814. 

2,695,677  1,501,853. 


Thus  it  appears,  that  in  1820,  the  slaves  comprised  more  than 
one  third  of  the  total  population  of  the  southern  States  ;  that  in  the 
jrreat  State  of  Virginia  they  were  two  fifths  of  the  whole  ;  and  that 
In  South  Carolina  they  were  more  numerous  than  the  whites.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  proportion  is  ;;reater  now  than  at  that 
period.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  increase  of  the  slaves  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  whites.  In  South  Carolina,  in  1800, 
there  were  50,104  niore  whites  than  slaves — whereas  in  1820,  as 
stated  above,  there  were  21,035  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former.  In  North  Carolina,  in  1790,  there  were  288,204  whites,  and 
100,572  slaves^,  beins;  but  little  more  than  one  third  ;  whereas  in 
i^£0,  there  were  of  the  former,  41 9,-200,  and  of  the  latter,  205,017, 
nearly  one  half.  In  Georgia  in  1800,  there  were  101,068  whites, 
ami  59,699  slaves,  not  much  more  than  one  half;  but  in  1820, 
there  were  189.566  whites,  and  149,656  slaves,  nearly  five  sixths. 

Ill  this  state  ofalfairs,  we  find  that  there  are  many  of  our  citizens 
who  deceive  themselve-  into  tlie  belief,  that  it  is  possible,  not  merely 
with  safety  to  the  master  and  slave,  but  with  great  benefit  to  the  lat- 
ter, to  emanLipate  the  mass  of  slaves,  at  present  probably  1,750,000 
Kouls,  uholly  unprepared  by  previous  habits  for  freedom,  or  for  pro- 
vi(iinj»  lor  their  own  support  !  What  an  auful  delusion  !  Universal 
immediate  emancipation  would  be  the  groate>t  curse  not  merely  to 
the  mas'ers  but  the  slaves,  utterly  unfit  for  such  a  novel  situ- 
ation. Few  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  have  been  more  extra- 
ordinary. 

Let  us  examine  by  vvhat  means  universal  emancipation  can  be 
supposed  practicable  by  its  most  ardent  friends.  There  appear  but 
four  : — 

1.  By  the  humanity  atid  liberalitv  of  the  owners,  who,  converted 
Sy  the  zealous  enTurts  of  llie  abolitionists,  are  to  be  struck  with 
reinorsp  at  holding  their  IVllow  beiii<;8  in  slavery,  and  arc  therefore 
to  li'jfMutc  them  spontaneously. 
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2.     By  the  coercion  of  the  non -slave  holdiiiij  states. 

S.  By  the  2;overiiment  of  the  United  Slates,  determining  that 
slavery  shall  be  banished  from  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
posed not  to  violate  private  property,  liberating  the  slaves,  and 
compensatini^  the  owners. 

4.     By  the  slaves  forcibly  emancipating  themselves. 

Let  each  be  considered  in  its  turn.- 

I.  Voluntary  and  general  emancipation.  I  presume  there  can 
scarcely  be  found  a  man  so  zealous  and  enthusiastic  in  this  cause, 
as  to  believe  that  the  slave  owners  generally,  or  any  very  great 
number  of  them,  bred  up  as  they  are  in  the  strong  conviction  of  the 
right  to  hold  slaves,  (the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  which  idea 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  investigate),  and  dependent  almost  alto- 
gether upon  them  for  most  of  the  comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life, 
will  ever  voluntarily  renounce  the  possession,  and  reduce  themselves 
to  comparative  ptnury.  Sucli  an  event  may,  it  is  true,  take  place 
when  the  millennium  arrives,  but  not  till  then.  And  as  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  this  great  event  will  occur  in  our  days,  we  need 
not  make  any  calculations  on  its  advent.  Humane  and  benevolent 
individuals  will  continue  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  as  has  been 
the  case  for  years  past.  But  I  need  not  observe,  that  this  applies 
but  a  very  slight  and  inconsiderable  remedy  to  an  evil  of  such 
enormous  magnitude. 

II.  That  the  non-slave-holding  states  will  ever  make  the  at- 
tempt to  coerce  those  that  hold  slaves  to  relint|uish  them,  is  too  ab- 
surd to  be  discussed  for  a  moment. 

III.  The  third  plan  now  presents  itself,  of  emancipating  the 
slaves,  and  indemnifying  their  owners  by  the  general  government. 
Such  an  idea  has  been  sometimes  broached,  whether  very  seriously 
or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  But  it  may,  at  all  events,  warrant  a  passing 
remark.  Suppose  v.'e  average  the  slaves,  not  at  150  or  £00  dollars, 
as  we  might  do,  but  at  100  clollars,  each.  At  this  rate  the  cost  of  the 
number  of  slaves  at  present  in  the  Southern  States  would  be 
S  175,000,000.  This  enormous  sunj  only  requires  to  be  named,  to 
set  this  scheme  at  rest  forever. 

IV.  The  last  alternative  is  to  encourage  the  slaves  to  revolt- 
to  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty  by  force  of  arms — thus  renewing 
the  horrible  scenes  of  St.  Domingo — and  laying  the  whole  ol  the 
Southern  States  in  blood  and  ashes.  1  cannot  for  a  moment  har- 
bour the  idea  that  such  a  stare  of  things  can  be  contemplated  by  the 
friends  of  the  blacks.  But  the  conviction  irresistibly  forces  itself 
on  my  n)ind,  that  the  tendency  of  some  of  the  writings  on  this 
side  of  the  question,  is  to  produce  this  result.  The  slaves  are  un- 
ceasingly taught  that  they  arc  unlawfully  held  in  bondaije;  and  as  a 
corollary  from  this,  it  is  sometimes,  not  very  obscurely,  hinted  thft 
they  have  a  rig'iit  to  assert  their  freedom  at  all  events.  It  is  im- 
possible that  such  unceasing  eflorts  should  wholly  fail  of  their 
effects.  Some  of  the  most  ardent  spirits  among  them  will  be  on 
the  watch,  for  opportunities  of  signalizing  themselves  as  Tells, 
Vasas  and  Washingtons.  Wc  know  that  attempts  of  this  kind 
have  been  made,  and  some  of  the  most  formidable   of  them  have 
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been  defeated  by  accident  alone.  Nothing  but  the  dread  of  supe- 
rior force  restrains  them.  That  such  an  attempt,  if  made,  would  be 
unsuccessful — or,  if  successful,  that  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
masses  of  misery  and  wretchedness  to  the  slaves  as  well  as  their 
masters,  which  would  far  outweigh  all  the  good  produced,  if  any 
good  could  be  proiluced  by  such  a  horrible  convulsion,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  the  object 
of  immediate  universal  emancipation  wholly  unattainable,  or,  it  at- 
tainable, at  too  high  a  price  ;  and  it  becomes  proper  to  try  to  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  eilects  likely  to  be  produced  on  master  and  slave 
by  the  doctrines  now  spreading  on  that  subject. 

They  are  well  calculated  to  render  the  slaves  sullen,  discontent- 
ed, unhappy  and  refractory — and  the  masters  suspicious,  fearful  of 
consequences,  and  disposed  to  enhance  the  rigour  of  the  condition 
of  their  slaves,  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  that  appear  to  impend 
over  them  from  the  promulgation  of  the  anti-slavery  doctrines  ; 
thus,  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  imprudent  zeal  of  friends 
is  likely  to  produce  as  much  substantial  injury  as  the  animosity  of 
decided  enemies  could  accomplish. 

AVhat,  then,  is  to  be  done  in  this  alarming  and  unhappy  state  of 
things?  Shall  we  sit  down,  torpidly,  without  an  effort  at  mitigating 
the  evil,  or  preventing  its  increase,  under  the  idea  that  it  is  hopeless 
and  remediless  ?  Far  from  it.  The  evil,  though  probably  not 
susceptible  of  a  complete  remedy,  may  be  greatly  mitigated,  and  hu- 
manity to  the  slave  rendered  perfectly  compatible  with  the  security 
of  the  master,  provided  prudence  go  on  pari  passu  with  zeal. 

HAMILTON. 

Philadelphia,  JVov.  24,  1827. 
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Fact  and  experience  are  in  all  cases  the  safest  guides.  Let  us  then 
examine  what  has  been  done  in  states  which  have  Inboured  under 
the  evil  of  slavery,  and 'have  adopted  measures  for  alleviating 
or  removing  it  altogether  ;  premising  that  there  is  an  immense  dif- 
ference between  the  measures  that  would  be  safe  and  proper  in  a 
state  in  which  the  free  people  are  six,  ten,  twenty,  or  one  hundred 
to  one,  of  the  slaves,  and  those  which  would  be  safe  or  proper  in 
Btatcs  in  which  the  latter  are  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  tlie  tormer. 
Before,  in  the  new-born  zeal  on  this  subject,  we  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  on  our  Southern  brethren  for  not  adopting 
measures  for  an  immediate  emancipation,  let  us  "  take  the  beam 
out  of  our  own  eyes,"  and  then  we  "  shall  see  clearly  to  cast  the 
mote  out  of  our  brother's  eye." 
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III  the  year  1790,  the  numbers  of  free  whites  and  slaves,  iu  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  states,  were  as  follow — 


Free  Whites. 

Slates. 

New  Hampshire, 

141,077 

158 

Rhode   Island, 

64,470 

.       948 

Connecticut, 

232,374 

2764 

Vermont, 

85,298 

16 

Pennsylvania, 

424,099 

3733 

947,318 

7619 

Nev\^  York, 

314,145 

21,321 

New  Jersey, 

169,954 

11,423 

Delaware, 

46,310 

8,887 

530,409  41,631 

In  the  first  five  states  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  the  free  inhabitants 
was  only  as  one  to  124.  Of  course,  whether  the  former  were  to  be 
emancipated  by  law,  without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  or  paid 
for  by  the  states,  there  could  be  neither  danger  nor  an  oppressive 
burden  in  the  operation. 

Jn  the  three   last  States,  the  proportion  was  as  1  to  12. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  reflection  that  arises  from  these 
views  of  the  subject,  is,  that  if  the  same  holy  zeal  in  favour  of  the 
oppressed  Africans,  that  prevails  among  many  of  the  citizens  of 
what  are  now  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  non-slave-holding 
States,  had  existed  in  1790,  it  might  have  been  indulged  with- 
out any  of  those  consequences  which  could  not  possibly  be  avoided 
in  the  event  of  universal  emancipation  in  the  States,  where  the 
slaves  are  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three;  three  to  seven;  or 
twelve  to  eleven  of  the  whites,  as  is  the  case  in  South  Carolina.  It 
is,  therefore,  fair  to  say,  that  whatever  censure  attaches  to  Virginia, 
or  North  and  South  Carolina,  for  not  proceeding  immediately  in 
the  liberal  plan  of  emancipating  their  slaves,  who  are  as  two  to 
three,  the  censure  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they  were,  in  1790,  only 
as  1  to  113,  or  of  New  Hampshire,  where  they  were  only  as  1  to 
880,  was  incomparably  greater. 

Slavery  never  made  much  progress  in  Pennsylvania.  The  total 
number  was  probably  never  more  than  4  or  5000.  In  March,  1780, 
during  the  horrors  of  a  raging  warfare,  this  state  passed  a  memo- 
rable act,  which  reflects  great  honour  on  her  humanity  and 
her  prudence.  By  this  act  it  was  declared  that  after  the  passing 
of  the  same,  no  person  born  in  this  State,  whatever  might  be  the 
condition  of  the  parents,  should  be  a  slave  ;  that  the  children  of 
slaves,  born  after  that  time,  should  be  servants  to  the  owners  of 
their  mothers,  until  the  age  of  28.  By  a  clause  in  this  law,  all  the 
slaves  in  the  State  were  ordered  to  be  registered  in  the  proper  of- 
fice, before  the  following  November,  and  in  case  of  failure,  they  were 
declared  to  be  free.  Pennsylvania  did  not  then  nor  has  she  since 
emancipated  a  single  slave  by  law.  Even  those  born  after  the  date  of 
the  act,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  subject  to  a  long  and  tedious  servi- 
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tutle,  which  was  a  sort  of  temporary  slavery.  It  is  probable  that 
this  State  is  not  even  at  this  hour  free  from  the  stain  of  slavery,— 
At  the  (late  of  the  last  census,  tliere  remained  ~11  slaves,  some 
of  whom,  very  likely,  are  still  living;.  It  therefore  ill  becomes 
Pennsylvania  to  reproach  her  sister  States,  with  the  existence  of 
an  evil  of  which  the  cure  is  almost  hopeless,  when  a  similar  evil  has 
so  lonu  existed  within  her  own  bordei  s,  susceptible  of  an  easy  cure.* 
An  additional  reason  why  the  citizens  of  the  middle  and  eastern 
states  should  not  be  so  liberal  in  their  vituperation  of  the  southern 
states,  may  be  found  in  the  stroni;  fact,  that  many  of  the  evils  of 
slavery  have  been  entailed  on  the  latter  states,  by  the  slave-traders 
of  the  former.  In  four  years  from  1804  to  1807,  inclusive,  no  less 
than  fifty-nine  slave  ships,  belonging  to  Rhode  Island,  and  con- 
tairiing  7958  slaves,  entered  the  port  of  Charleston.!  The  trade 
in  slaves  was  then  carried  on  in  Rhode  Island,  as  vigorously  and 
ardently  as  at  present,  is  the  trade  in  cotton  yarn  and  calicoes. 

In  New  Jersey  the  decrease  of  slavery  has  been  very  slow  and 
gradual.  The  nunibers  actually  increased  between  the  first  and 
second  census.     They  were  as  follow: 

1790 11,423  Slaves. 

1800,  ....  12,422     " 

1810, 10,851     " 

1820.  ....  7,557    " 

Tn  New  York,  by  a  law  enacted  in  1817,  and  which  came  into 
operation  July  4,  IS'27,  the  whole  of  the  Slaves  were  emancipated. 
The  decrease  before  that  period  was  very  slow. 

1790, 21,321  Slaves. 

1800,  ....  20,613      " 

1810 15,017      «• 

1820,  ....  10,088      " 

In  New  Hampshire  slavery  existed  in  1790,  when  there  were 
158  slaves — and  in  1800,  when  they  were  reduced  to  8.  Slavery 
was  extinguished  between  1800  ard  1810. 

To  this  time  it  exists  in  Delaware,  and  very  probably  in  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island.  The  numbers  in  these  States,  at  the 
dates  of  the  difterent  periods  of  taking  the  census,  were  ; — 

•  Had  there  been  any  tliini^  wanting  to  shew  the  extravagant  folly  of 
Pennsylvanians  dictating'  to  tiie  Southern  states  to  emancipate  tlieir  slaves, 
thai  deficiency  was  amply  supplied  in  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  this 
stale,  of  1825-6,  when  a  bill  was  reported  fur  the  total  abolition  of  slavery, 
which  was  laid  on  the  table.  Three  eflbrts,  Feb.  17,  Feb.  20  and  March  2, 
1826,  were  made  <o />rocHre  it  even  a  conniderntion,  which  were  negatived 
by  majorities  of  57  to  22—53  tn  28 — and  62  to  31.  At  tliat  time  there  were 
not  probably  100  slaves  in  (lie  state.  This  simple  fact  should  impose  an  eter- 
nal silence  on  our  citizens,  and  prevent  interference  in  concerns  which  are 
placed  out  of  their  cognizance,  by  every  rule  of  propriety,  justice  and  con- 
sistency. 

t  See  speech  of  Wm.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  Missouri  question. 
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1790      I      1800      I      1810      I      1820 


Delaware,  8887      I      6153      I      4177      I      4509 

Connecticut,  2704  950  310  97 

Rhode  Island,  I        948      I        388      I        103      I  48* 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  number  of  slaves  in  Dela- 
ware increased  nearly  ten  percent,  between  1810  and  1820. 

After  this  imperfect  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  remains  to  con- 
sider what  is  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  this  unhappy  state 
of  things,  so  as  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible,  the  demands  of  hu- 
manity towards  the  slave,  with  the  security  and  the  claims  of  the 
master,  and  the  welfare  of  the  states  interested.  Can  it  answer 
any  benevolent  or  valuable  purpose  to  rendei-  the  slaves  restless, 
discontented,  unhappy,  and  ripe  for  revolt,  by  an  unceasing  de- 
clamation on  the  oppression  under  which  they  labour?  to  make 
them  long  after  a  state,  which,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  is, 
at  least  for  a  longtime,  entirely  hopeless?  Is  the  situation  of  the 
free  negroes,  so  very  enviable,  compared  with  that  of  the  slaves, 
as  to  render  it  advisable  to  incur  the  risque  of  convulsion  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  latter  ? 

Are  we  to  keep  the  masters  in  a  constant  state  of  feverish  anxiety 
and  apprehension  ?  to  deter  them,  however  humane,  from  relax- 
ing the  rigour  of  the  slave  code  ?  to  sow  the  seeds  of  jealousy,  and 
distrust,  and  hostile  feelings,  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
union  ? 

Certainly,  this  is  not  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Prudence, 
policy,  common  sense,  and  humanity  equally  forbid.  1  will  venture 
to  sketch  a  plan  that  appears  likely  to  produce  salutary  results,  for 
master  and  slave. 

Let  the  friends  of  the  slaves,  while  they  freely  admit  the  evils  of 
slavery,  place  in  strong  relief  bc^fore  that  class  the  alleviating  cir- 
cumstances in  tiieir  situation,  compared  with  that  of  the  working 
part  of  the  population  of  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe  ;  that  at  the 
period  of  life  when  nature  prompts  to  enter  on  the  marriage  connec- 
tion, they  need  not  be  deterred  from  it  by  the  apprehension  of  being 
burdened  with  the  support  of  children,  as  prudence  would  dictate  to 
half  the  labouring  class  througiiout  the  world  ;t  that  they  are  not 
haunted  by  the  spectres  of  poverty  and  misery  in  old  age  and  sickness, 
which  in  Europe  are  constantly  present  to  the  view  of  the  working 
people;  that  they  are  not  liable  to  suffer  the  pressure  of  want,  by  the 
deficiency  of  employment  ',  that  the  situation  of  many  of  the  eman- 
cipated slaves  has  by  no  means  been  improved  ;  in  a  word,  let  the 

*  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  slaves  in  the 
middle  and  eastern  states,  has  arisen  altogether  from  manumission :  That 
would  be  a  great  error.  In  very  many  cases  slaves  have  been  conveyed  from 
those  states,  and  sold  in  the  southern  states. 

f  If  passion  did  not  overrule  the  dictates  of  prudence,  not  more  than  one 
operative  in  five  would  marry  in  Europe.  To  most  of  them  children  are  a 
source  of  distress  and  poverty.  To  a  slave  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  has  only  one  child  or  as  many  as  Solomon  might  have  had  with  his  seven 
hundred  wives  and  three  hundred  concubines.  He  "  neither  sows  nor  spins" 
— his  master  "  provides  for  them." 
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course  pursued  hitlicrto,  of  nhich  the  tendency  has  been  to  render 
them  niisreable,  be  wholly  changed,  and  the  unceasing  eflbrts  of 
their  friends  be  directed  to  reconcile  them  to  their  lot,  but  to  ameli- 
orate that  lot  as  far  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  course  the  friends  of  the  slaves 
ought  to  pursue  with  regard  to  the  masters?  Instead  of  a  constant 
succession  of  exasperating  publications,  which,  by  fretting  and 
souring  the  masters,  must  tend  to  deteriorate  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  let  the  former  be  conciliated  by  appeals  to  their  humanity, 
and  not  merely  to  ttieir  humanity,  but  to  their  personal  interests — 
let  them  be  urged  by  the  claims  of  humanity  and  religion,  to  soften, 
as  far  as  practicable  with  safety,  the  rigour  of  the  state  of  slavery  ;  to 
revise  their  codes;  to  expunge  from  them  many  severe  clauses  en- 
acted in  times  of  alarm,  a  great  proportion  of  which  have  proba- 
bly become  obsolete,  and  yet  remain  as  a  stigma  on  the  codes  in 
which  they  are  contained;  to  attach  slaves  to  the  soil,  so  as  to 
be  no  longer  chattels  ;  to  prohibit,  above  all  things,  the  separa- 
tion of  parents  anil  children,  and  husbands  and  wives  ; — and  to  ujake 
provision  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  on  some  of  the  plans 
pursued  in  the  other  states. 

The  system  proper  to  be  pursued  towards  the  free  blacks,  would 
ret]uire  a  separate  discussion.  I  do  not  therefore  enter  on  it  for  the 
present. 

Many  of  the  laws  regarding  slaves  are  liable  to  the  strongest  ob- 
jections, and  require  an  itnmediate  and  radical  alteration,  what- 
ever order  mav  be  taken  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  general.  Who 
can  hear  without  horror,  that  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  there  are  no 
less  than  thirty-eight  crimes  punished  capitally,  if  perpetrated  by 
slaves,  of  whi(  h  twenty  are  not  punishable  by  statute,  if  perpetrated 
by  whites,  and  the  remaining  eighteen  are  only  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment?*  And,  further,  that  in  the  trial  of  a  negro  in  a 
court  of  Louisiana,  compused  of  six  persons,  if  the  court  be  ecjually 
divided,  the  accused  party  is  pronounced  guilty  I  Various  other 
cases,  re(|uiring  immediate  reform  and  alteration,  are  to  be  found  in 
ti>e  codes  of  the  other  states,  but  none  so  flagrant  or  revolting  as 
these. 

HAMILTON. 

Fhihulelphia,  .Xov.^G,  1837. 

•  A  valuable  work  lias  recently  been  piiblishcil,  by  George  M.  Stroiul, 
Esq.,  eiitilled  "  A  sketch  ot'  the  laws  relating  to  slavery  in  the  several  states 
of  tlic  United  States  of  America,"  which  contains  statements  of  severities, 
many  of  wliicii  ovigiit  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  single  day,  and  wliicli  are  tn- 
tallv  unnecessary  for  the  security  of  the  person  or  property  of  the  master. 
This  work  is  earnestly  reronunended  to  the  dispassionate  consideration  of 
slave  owners  generally. 


